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tist  was  under  no  necessity  to  give,  scene  by  scene, 
a  definite  locality  to  his  action.  The  stage  on  which 
his  plays  were  performed — a  narrow  platform  run- 
ning out  into  the  auditorium — was  divided  into 
three  parts ;  of  which  the  first,  or  "  front  stage,"  was 
conventionally  employed  for  any  kind  of  open  space 
— -street,  or  square,  or  field  ;  the  second,  or  "  back 
stage  "  (the  portion  behind  the  columns  in  De  Witt's 
drawing),  with  its  few  common  articles  of  furniture, 
was  similarly  accepted  as  representing  a  room  in  a 
palace,  a  council  chamber,  or  any  other  interior  ;  while 
the  third,  or  "  upper  stage,"  a  gallery  behind  this  inner 
stage  and  above  the  actors'  "  tiring  house  "  {fnimorum 
(Edes\  was  used  for  any  elevated  spot, — the  walls  of  a 
castle  or  town,  for  example,  or  Brabantio's  window,  or 
Juliet's  gallery.^  Evidently,  this  simplicity  of  stage- 
setting  permitted  and  encouraged  a  freedom  and 
rapidity  in  the  movement  of  the  action  which  are 
rendered  practically  impossible  by  the  elaborate  and 
cumbersome  scenic  devices  of  the  modern  theatre. 
Just  because  there  was,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  "  no 
change  of  scene  "  to  be  made,  it  could  be  made  with- 
out difficulty,  and  as  frequently  as  might  be  desired  ; 
for  as  soon  as  one  group  of  characters  went  off, 
another  group  could  enter,  and  a  fresh  scene  begin, 
even  though  the  spectators  were  supposed  to  be 
transported  in  imagination  into  a  different  place.^ 

*  In  our  sketch,  however,  this  balcony  seems  to  be  occupied  by 
spectators. 

2  Occasionally  the  scene  would  change  while  people  remained  on  the 
stage.  There  is  a  goo4  example  of  this  in  Act  II.  scene  iii.  of  Marlowe's 
Jew  of  Malta.  Barabas  announces  his  intention  of  going  to  the  market- 
place to  buy  a  slave.  Lodowick  says: — "And  Barabas,  I'll  bear  thee 
company."     Barabas  replies: — "Come  then — here's  the  market-place. 
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Thus  the  lack  of  movable  scenery  on  the  Elizabethan 
boards  helps  us  at  once  to  explain  various  structural 
features  in  which  the  Shakespearean  drama  differs 
conspicuously  from  the  drama  of  recent  times.  Its 
complete  indifference  to  all  considerations  of  locality 
and  the  unity  of  place  ;  its  numerous  minors  scenes, 
which  break  up  the  plot  and  are  a  source  of  so  much 
perplexity  to  modern  managers  ;  its  frequent  recourse 
to  a  series  of  such  minor  scenes,  which  follow  one 
another  in  quick  succession,  and  over  which  the 
interest  of  the  action  is  scattered  in  a  way  which 
seems  singularly  unsatisfactory  to  us  who  are  ac- 
customed to  more  concentrated  effects  :  ^ — these,  and 
various  other  peculiarities  (such,  for  example,  as  the 
wealth  of  natural  description  often  to  be  found  in  the 
dialogue)  are  to  be  largely  accounted  for  by  reference 
to  this  one  fact  that  the  Elizabethan  stage  was  a  stage 
without  scenery. 

The  second  of  the  two  facts  above  mentioned — that 

What's  the  price  of  this  slave  ? "  In  the  interval  represented  by  the 
dash  in  the  text,  the  Jew  and  his  young  companion  took  a  walk  round  the 
stage,  and  this  brought  them  to  the  market.  The  Jew's  words  suflSced 
to  indicate  their  arrival. 

*  A  striking  example  of  the  use  of  a  series  of  short  scenes  where  a 
modern  playwright  would  naturally  have  massed  his  incidents  together, 
will  be  found  in  the  alternate  appearances  of  groups  of  Roman  and 
Volscian  soldiers  in  the  first  act  of  Coriolanus.  The  dispersion  of  interest 
over  a  number  of  minor  scenes  in  the  crisis  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  has 
often  been  noted  as  a  grave  defect  in  the  construction  of  that  play.  Yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  could 
be  represented,  these  scenes  were  far  more  effective  on  Shakespeare's 
stage  than  they  can  ever  be  on  our  own.  Every  student  should  seize 
the  first  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  performance  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas  as  given  from  time  to  time,  with  a  careful  reproduction  of  the 
original  conditions,  by  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society.  From  such  a 
performance  he  may  learn  more  about  Shakespeare's  technique  than  from 
the  stady  of  many  volumes  of  criticism. 
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the  Elizabethan  stage  was  likewise  a  stage  without  a 
drop-curtain  ^ — had  also  a  marked,  though  perhaps 
a  less  obvious,  influence  on  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
methods.  As  in  the  absence  of  such  curtain  there 
was  no  way  of  closing  a  scene  except  by  taking  all 
the  characters  off  in  full  view  of  the  spectators,  pro- 
vision for  a  general  clearance  had  always  to  be  made  ; 
and  it  had  to  be  made  in  the  case  not  only  of  the 
living  but  also  of  the  dead.  This  explains  the  specific 
commands  which  are  frequently  given  among  the 
scanty  stage  directions  of  the  original  text,  for  the 
carrying  away  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
slain,  such  as  "  Exit  Hamlet  tugging  in  Polonius  "  ;  ^ 
and  the  orders  which  are  often  incorporated  in  the 
dialogue,  such  as  the  Prince  of  Verona's  "  Bear 
hence  this  body,"  ^  and  Cornwall's  "  throw  this  slave 
upon  the  dunghill."  *  But  this,  though  an  interesting, 
is  a  comparatively  trivial,  matter.  A  far  more  impor- 
tant result  of  the  absence  of  the  drop-curtain,  and  one 
which  shows  that  this  deficiency  profoundly  affected 
Shakespeare's  entire  structural  plan,  will  be  brought 
to  light  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  rounds  off  his  scenes  and  acts.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  skill  of  a  modern  playwright  is 
largely  exercised  in  the  contrivance  of  a  thoroughly 
effective  "  curtain  "  ;  a  scene  is  worked  up  to  its  most 

*  There  was  a  "traverse,"  or  draw-curtain  which  (though  there  is  no 
sign  of  it  in  our  sketch)  could  on  occasion  be  employed  to  separate  the 
back-stage  from  the  front.  This  had  many  uses,  which  in  various  ways 
affected  dramatic  construction.  But  into  these  details  we  caimot  now 
enter. 

'^Hamlet,  III.  iv. 

^  Romeo  and  Juliet ^   III.  i. 

^  King  Lear,  III.  vii.  Compare  the  dying  king's  request  in  2  ^<?»rf 
IV.f  IV.  iv. — "  Bear  me  hence  into  some  other  chamber." 
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thrilling  situation,  and  upon  this  it  closes  abruptly, 
the  incident  being  left  incomplete.  Shakespeare 
knows  nothing  of  this  device.  He  is  obliged  by  the 
very  necessities  of  the  case  to  carry  each  scene  to  its 
natural  conclusion  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  he 
often  passes  beyond  the  note  of  highest  dramatic 
interest  in  a  situation  into  what  from  a  modern  play- 
wright's point  of  view  would  be  pronounced  an  anti- 
climax. His  general  method  is,  therefore,  as  one 
writer  on  the  subject  has  well  said,  "  peculiarly 
unsuited  to  the  act-drop.  Upon  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  the  curtain  falls  like  the  knife  of  a 
guillotine."  ^ 

We  thus  see,  without  going  further,  that  Shake- 
speare's work  is  not  only  essentially  theatrical,  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  written  with  an  eye  to  the  conditions 
of  performance  in  a  public  theatre,  but  also  that  it 
possesses  a  special  kind  of  theatrical  quality  which  can 
be  appreciated  only  when  it  is  examined  from  the 
historic  side.  Produced  to  meet  certain  conditions,  it 
was  everywhere  moulded  by  these  conditions.  The 
study  of  Shakespeare's  plays  must  therefore  include  a 
study  of  the  theatrical  methods  in  vogue  at  his  time. 


II 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  perhaps  suffice  to  open 
up  a  fruitful  line  of  investigation  for  the  student  who 
is  specially  interested  in  the  changing  technique  of  the 
drama  at  different  periods  of  its  development.  But 
as    considerations    of    space     prevent    us    from    here 

^  Lawrence,   Some    Characteristics    of  the  Elitabethan-Stuart  Stage, 
in  Englische  Studien^  xxxii.  36-51. 
Q 
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pursuing  this  large  subject  into  further  details,  we 
will  at  once  pass  on  to  note  how,  with  little  reference 
to  local  and  temporary  influences,  and  therefore  in 
ways  that  are  fairly  uniform,  the  dramatist's  practice 
is  directly  affected  by  the  necessities  of  stage  repre- 
sentation in  regard,  first,  to  the  constitution  and 
management  of  his  plot,  and,  secondly,  to  the  treat- 
ment of  his  characters. 

In  the  constitution  of  his  plot,  it  is  obvious,  he 
Plot  in  the  labours  under  one  elementary  disadvantage 
Drama.  ^s  compared  with  his  fellow-craftsman  in  the 
field  of  prose  fiction.  The  novelist  enjoys  almost 
absolute  freedom  as  to  the  length  of  his  work,  and 
therefore  as  to  the  amount  of  material  that  may  go 
to  its  composition.  At  both  points  the  dramatist  is 
subject  to  severe  restrictions.  A  novel  is  not  designed 
to  be  read  through  at  a  single  sitting.  It  can  be  put 
down  and  taken  up  again  at  the  pleasure  or  conven- 
ience of  the  reader  ;  its  perusal  may  extend  over  days 
and  weeks  ;  and  the  only  requirement  it  has  to  meet 
is,  that  its  interest  shall  be  so  sustained  as  to  prompt 
a  return  to  it  when  occasion  offers.^  A  play,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  intended,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  for  "  a 
single  hearing  "  ;  and  as  the  physical  endurance  of  the 
spectator  is  limited,  and  as,  when  the   limit  is  once 

1  It  may,  however,  be  justly  contended  that  the  principle  of  limitation 
should  be  applied  even  to  the  novel,  which  should  never  be  so  long  that 
we  cannot  easily  grasp  it  as  a  whole,  or,  as  Aristotle  said  in  regard  to 
the  epic,  comprehend  the  beginning  and  end  in  a  single  view.  Such 
enormous  and  complex  works  as  Clarissa,  Monte  Crista,  The  Mysteries 
of  PariSy  Les  Mis^rableSy  War  and  Peace,  and  most  of  the  novels  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  may  thus  be  criticised  as  so  far  exceeding  the 
due  length  that  all  sense  of  wholeness  and  artistic  unity  is  destroyed  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  clear  that,  with  all  his  admiration  of 
Homer,  Aristotle  felt  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  really  too  long. 
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reached,  even  the  most  engrossing  scenes  will  fail  to 
arrest  the  flagging  of  attention,  relative  brevity  is  a  first 
practical  law  of  dramatic  being.^  A  dramatist  then, 
to  begin  with,  is  comp>elled  to  work  within  a  much  more 
confined  space  than  the  novelist.  He  has  therefore 
to  compress  his  materials ;  to  eliminate  everything 
not  absolutely  essential  to  his  purpose ;  to  select  the 
most  important  incidents  and  situations,  and  concen- 
trate his  attention  upon  these.  Hence  the  significance 
of  Aristotle's  warning  to  the  playwright  that  he 
should  not  attempt  to  "  construct  a  tragedy  upon  an 
epic  plan  "  ;  meaning  by  "epic  plan"  a  "fable  composed 
of  many  fables ;  as  if  anyone,  for  instance,  should 
take  the  entire  fable  of  the  Iliad  for  the  subject  of  a 

^  Even  the  spectator's  power  of  maintaining  interest  seems,  however, 
to  have  varied  considerably  at  different  times.  As  Freytag  remarks, 
**  we  read  with  astonishment  of  the  capacity  of  the  Athenians " — on 
whose  stage  a  namber  of  dramas  were  enacted  in  succession — "to 
endure  for  almost  an  entire  day  the  greatest  and  most  thrilling  tragic 
effects  i^Technique  of  iht  Drama^  chap.  vi.).  Shakespeare  speaks  of 
"the  two  hours'  traffic  of  our  stage"  {Prologue  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  \ 
cp.  the  *  *  two  short  hours  "  of  the  Prologue  to  Henry  VI I L ) ;  but  it  is 
very  clear  that  if  his  plays  were  produced  as  they  stand  in  our  texts, 
they  must  (even  allowing  for  the  great  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
performed)  have  often  exceeded,  and  in  some  cases  very  much  exceeded, 
the  limit  assigned.  Freytag  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  "a 
five-act  play  which,  after  its  arrangement  for  the  stage,  contains  an 
average  of  five  hundred  lines  to  the  act,  exceeds  the  allotted  time," 
and  that  "not  more  than  two  thousand  lines  should  be  considered  the 
regular  length  of  a  stage  piece."  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  has  2108  lines, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  shortest  of  his  plays.  Othello  has  3317  lines, 
King  Lear^  3332  ;  while  Hamlet  with  3931  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
with  3991,  run  to  twice  the  proposed  bulk.  It  is  a  well-known,  and 
in  our  present  context  a  suggestive  fact,  that  plays  written  by  dramatists 
who  have  little  or  no  expert  training  in  theatrical  technique  have  nearly 
always  to  be  abridged  for  stage  representation.  Freytag  notes  that  it 
was  notoriously  difficult  for  Schiller  to  complete  a  play  withia  the 
required  stage  time. 
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tragedy."  ^  In  the  same  way,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between  the  expansive  plan  permitted 
by  the  conditions  of  prose  fiction,  and  the  condensed 
plan  demanded  by  the  drama,  and  to  understand  how 
much  excision  and  compression  are  required  in 
dramatising  a  novel  of  any  length  and  complexity. 
In  securing  brevity,  the  dramatist  is  greatly  helped, 
it  is  true,  by  the  secondary  arts  of  the  stage  ;  since 
much  that  the  novelist  has  to  explain  he  may  leave 
to  histrionic  interpretation,  while  stage  setting  practi- 
cally relieves  him  from  the  necessity  of  verbal  descrip- 
tion. Yet  the  problem  of  the  clear  and  effective 
disposition  of  his  material  within  the  narrow  limits 
he  is  forced  to  accept,  is  one  which  will  always  tax 
his  constructive  skill ;  and  it  is  to  this  aspect  of  his 
plot,  therefore,  that  attention  may  first  be  directed. 
Analysis  will  show  that,  unlike  the  novelist,  who 
generally  tells  his  tale  in  a  comprehensive  narrative, 
incorporating  all  the  necessary  details  as  they  arise, 
the  dramatist  commonly  reserves  for  full  treatment  a 
number  of  important  scenes,  providing  within  these 
scenes  the  links  of  the  story  which  are  required  to 
bind  them  together.  Yet  even  here  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  differences  of  technique  which  have 
resulted  from  differences  in  the  conditions  of  stage 
representation.  There  is  far  more  massing  of  incident 
and  concentration  of  interest  upon  a  few  outstanding 

1  Poetics^  II.  XX.  But  Aristotle  elsewhere  contends  that  the  structural 
superiority  of  the  Homeric  poems  to  other  epics  lies  in  their  unity ; 
for  which  reason,  as  he  points  out,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  would  not 
furnish  material  for  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two  tragedies  each,  while 
"more  than  eight"  dramas  had  been  made  out  of  a  chronicle-poem 
called  The  Little  Iliad.  It  is  evident  that  several  plays  might  be  made, 
e.g,y  out  of  Bleak  House, 


k 
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points  in  the  works  of  a  skilled  modern  playwright  than 
in  our  romantic  drama.  Compared  with  the  method 
of  Sardou,  or  Ibsen,  or  Sudermann,  Shakespeare's  is 
much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  method  of  the  epic 
poet  or  romance  writer,  since,  like  them,  he  habitually 
follows  his  plot  through  a  succession  of  minor  scenes 
in  which  he  directly  exhibits  transitional  movements 
which  the  modern  playwright  would  give  in  the  form 
of  explanatory  narrative.  The  peculiar  freedom  of 
the  stage  for  which  he  wrote,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  largely  accounts  for  this  practice.  Thus, 
when  Shakespeare  appropriates  some  story  in  prose 
or  verse  (like  Brooke's  Romeus  and  Juliet^  Lodge's 
Rosalynde,  or  Greene's  Pandosto),  and  turns  it  into  a 
play,  he  does  so  without  undertaking  that  entire 
recasting  of  its  materials  which  would  now  be  deemed 
necessary.  In  one  conspicuous  case — that  of  The 
Winter's  Tale — he  produces  indeed  what  is  rather  a 
dramatised  romance  than  a  drama.  One  striking 
illustration  of  the  general  looseness  of  texture  which 
was  permitted  by  the  conditions  of  the  Elizabethan 
stage  and  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  is 
provided  by  the  Chronicle-play,  which  the  criticism  of 
our  own  day  is  bound  to  regard,  so  far  as  formal 
structure  is  concerned,  as  an  unsatisfactory  compromise 
between  the  claims  of  history  and  those  of  dramatic 
art. 

The  points  which  have  been  here  touched  upon 
belong,  of  course,  to  the  mere  rudiments  of  dramatic 
theory,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  consume  space 
in  their  elaboration.  Some  important  questions  con- 
nected with  the  laws  and  principles  of  dramatic 
construction  will  be  considered  later. 


